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THe name above inscribed has been for a long while so 
agreeably associated with lyric garlands, ‘‘ Daisies in the 
Grass,” and other flowers of speech scattered at random up 
and down the periodicals, that it is always, now, pleasantly 
suggestive to us, somehow, of one of those banks sung of 
by Oberon— 


oe 





whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.” 


It is a reminder to us, moreover—in what has come to be 
the familiar title of a popular man-of-letters—of two very 
different celebrities whose patronymics were already, before 
they were thus oddly linked together, associated with 
literature. The one indicates the professional enthusiasm 
of the author's father as a florist for the classifier of the 
botanical world, Charles von Linnzus, just as the other 
recalls to mind that member of the race from which he 
himself had sprung who first lifted the family name into 
anything like eminence, meaning the some time President 
of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, the friend and 
associate, by-the-way, of Linnzus’ pupil, Dr. Daniel 
Solander. Originally intended for the career of a Wesleyan 
Minister, actually set down in the first instance, burine in 
hand, to the artistic work of an engraver, and afterwards, for 
a while, to the homelier but still delicate handicraft of a cabi- 
net-maker, the subject of this biographical sketch, it may 
here be remarked at once, only took at last to authorship as 
his calling, as by a sort of after-thought. He did so, how- 
ever, betimes ; and, as a matter of course, at the outset, as 
a writer for the periodicals. Since then he has laboured 
assiduously, now in the provinces, now in the metropolis, 
as a lyrist and as a lecturer, as a journalist and as a writer 
for the magazines, and not the least earnestly as the 
promoter of every popular movement with which he could 
find the opportunity of associating himself, with a view to 
the practical amelioration, in some way, of the condition of 
the toiling masses of his fellow-countrymen. 

George Linnzus Banks was born on Friday, the 2nd of 
March, 1821, in the Bull Ring, at Birmingham. He is the 
fourth son of John and Sarah Banks, his father’s occu- 
pation, as just now intimated, being that of a horticulturist. 
The latter, who had come into Staffordshire from his birth- 
place of Wakefield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was 
a near relative of the distinguished naturalist whose name 
has been already mentioned, and whose chief glory it is to 
have circumnavigated the globe, as a scientific observer, 
in Captain Cook’s renowned expedition. Another very 
different kind of historical interest attaches to the mother’s 
side of the family—Linnzus Banks’ maternal grandfather, 
Joseph Hill, of Ironbridge, in Shropshire, having been a 
lineal descendant of that Richard Penderel who assisted in 
hiding King Charles II., after the Battle of Worcester, in the 
oak tree at Boscobel. A strenuous co-operator with John | 
Wesley in his memorable labours as a nonconformist mis- | 
sionary this maternal grandfather of Linneus Banks was | 
in his time, as one of the earliest and staunchest disciples 
of the founder of Methodism, one of the first and foremost 
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of the Wesleyans. Hence, no doubt, his grandson George 
as before indicated, was at one time, until his eighteenth 
year, designed, as among the junior members of that sect, 
for the ministry. His education began at an early date in 
Dr. John Guy’s school in the High-street Birmingham, It 
was continued at another scholastic establishment, then 
flourishing there in Freeman-street, and at the head of 
which was Charles, afterwards better known as Serjeant, 
Wilkins. Asa school-boy Linnzus Banks was noticeable 
less for anything in the way of intellectual precocity than 
for those wild animal spirits that made him everywhere 
master of the revels among his companions. Nevertheless 
with all his boyish love of fun and frolic he evidenced upon 
occasions, even as a stripling, a turn for matters of more 
serious consideration. At eighteen he appeared for the 
first time upon the public platform as an earnest and 
animated controversialist. About that same time, more. 
over, while taking part with zest in some private theatricals 
(in which he enacted the character of William Tell), he 
did so for the purpose of collecting food and clothing for 
the destitute poor. In consequence of an ophthalmic 
affection—which when he was seven had made him abso. 
lutely blind for eight months together, his eyesight was so 
far permanently weakened that it became unadvisable for 
him to persevere in his earliest vocation as a chaser or 
engraver. Apprenticed after this to a cabinet-maker, he 
displayed in his newly-chosen craft, both as a designer and 
as a manipulator, so remarkable an aptitude that he could 
ply his tools without having any set pattern before him 
whatever. However, in consequence of his employer be- 
coming bankrupt, the youth, dropping his plane and chisel, 
took for the first time to pen and ink as a means of gain- 
ing his livelihood. Gradually, and at the outset of course, 
in a very desultory manner, he began to write for the peri- 
odicals—first in the country papers, afterwards in those of 
the metropolis. The provincial journals were widely 
enough scattered, including among them, as they did, the 
Mirror of Bristol, the Pilot of Preston, and the Flying Post 
of Exeter. Flying at higher game than these he contri- 
buted to Howitt'’s Journal, to Hood's Magazine, and to 
Bentley's Miscellany. As the successor to Eliza Cook in 
the column of “‘ Facts and Scraps,” his name as a lyrist 
got to be more and more widely known to the readers of 
the Dispatch. Becoming a professional writer himself, he, 
on the 27th December, 1846, married a professional writer 
already favourably known, as the author of ‘‘ Ivy Leaves,” 
by her maiden name of Miss Isabella Varley, of Man- 
chester—and now more widely known under her married 
title of Mrs. Linnzus Banks, as a novelist through her 
tales of “ Stung to the Quick” and ‘ God's Providence 
House.” A couple of days after their marriage, literally 
on the second day of their honeymoon, her husband entered 
for the first time upon his careeras a lecturer. The scene 
of his first appearance in that character was Wakefield, 
and the subject selected by him for the occasion was 
“‘Glances at the World we Live in.” During 1848 he re- 
moved to Harrogate where he undertook the editorship of 
a local paper called the Advertiser. Then and there it 
was, moreover, that he began his devoted labours as 4 
promoter and organiser of Mechanics’ Institutions. The 
North-Western Division of the Yorkshire Union formed 
for the promotion of that cause, was placed entirely 
and by a most fortunate choice under his direction. 
In defiance of an extraordinary amount of opposition, 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Reading Rooms for the labour- 
ing classes began to crop up, and thrive and multiply in all 
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directions. Linnzus Banks acquired all through the 
northern counties the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Moral Napoleon,” 
a name first applied to him, we believe, by “‘ Honest John” 
Williamson, of Ripon. After residing for some time at 
Manchester, Mr. Banks returned to his native place for 
the purpose of editing the local Mercury. There it was, 
at Birmingham, that, while labouring enthusiastically in the 
furtherance of a popular movement of a humane charac- 
ter—such as the Penny Hospital enterprise, and the great 
Gaol question—he was mainly instrumental in putting the 
Society of Artists at his birthplace, then in a somewhat pre- 
carious position, upon a firm footing. It was in connec- 
tion with that that at his instance a diamond ring and a 
silver salver were publicly presented to Charles Dickens, 
who, by way of reciprocating in a very marked way the 
kindness thus shown him by his Brimingham admirers, 
gave in their honour, and for the great pecuniary advan- 
tage of the Midland Institute, the three first of his world- 
famous Readings. Through the intensity of his sympathy 
the subject of our memoir is evidently something of 
a hero-worshipper. Besides presiding for three years 
consecutively at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 23rd of 
April, at the Shakespeare banquet, he it was who en- 
sured through the planting of the oak sapling on Prim- 
rose Hill, that there should be one memorial, at least, 
of national homage to show at the time of the other- 
wise abortive Tercentenary celebration. Similarly, it was 
through his intervention alone that a portrait of the 
Ayrshire ploughman adorns the. Town Hall of Durham as 
the only English memorial of the Burns centenary. For 
a brief interval Linnaeus Banks resided in Ireland, having 
been tempted thither by the editorship—which he held 
some time—of the Dublin Daily Express. ‘ Subsequently 
he became the editor of the Durham Chronicle. Later on 
he resided for a while at Brighton, whither he had been 
lured by the offer of an editorship, that vanished like a 
mirage at his coming. Hardly more satisfactory was his 
experience in connection with a newly-established journal 
at Windsor, called The Royal Standard, of which he was 
for a time both the sole editor and part proprietor. Almost 
immediately upon the close of that disastrous engage- 
ment, from the responsibilities. of which he has hardly yet 
entirely escaped, he entered London, ill in body and sick 
at heart, passing under the shadow of Temple Bar with a 
gifted and delicate wife and three young children, one of 
them a mere infant, and having in his pocket (after some 
years of toil and vicissitude) six and sixpence—the world 
of London before him, and the battle of life to fight all 
over again at the point of his pen! Since then he has 
battled on energetically, first of all against long odds, as a 
man of letters having his bank account in his ink-bottle. 
Among the later tokens of his zeal as a practical philan- 
thropist, it ought to be mentioned in passing, that he it 
| was who set on foot and securely established the Evicted 
Tenants Aid Association. His maiden work as a lyrist 
was a little duodecmio, published in 1841, called “ Blos- 
soms of Poesy.”” Three years afterwards he brought out 
| In 1844 “ Lays for the Times.” A twelvemonth later he 
issued from the press in 1845, “Spring Gatherings.” In 
1850 he produced “ Staves for the Human Ladder ;” and 
two years further on, in 1852, rang out ‘‘ Peals from the 
Belfry.” Occasionally he has thrown off little bits of 
hack-work in book-form, as when he compiled in 1860 the 

Finger Post Guide to London,” or recounted the career 
and performances of Blondin, the Prince of Acrobats on 
the tight rope. 





In 1864 he told the world, according to his title-page, 
“All about Shakspere;” and in the ensuing year, 1865, 
conjointly with his wife, brought out their choicest lyrics, 
entitled, ‘‘ Daisies in the Grass.” The Songs of his that 
have been set to music it would certainly be difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to enumerate. Several dramatic 
works have also come from his hand—notably among 
these, Ira, the Slave King, a tragedy written for the African 
Roscius, Ira Aldridge. In 1842 he produced a farce called 
The Tiger in Arms, which was acted at Birmingham. In 
1846 he brought out a drama called The Swiss Father, on 
the boards of the Theatre Royal, at Liverpool. At 
Durham, in 1858, he placed before the public his burlesque 
of Old Maids and Mustard. There also, in that same 
year, he had played his comedy of Better Late than Never. 
Three years afterwards, in the Royal Borough, he had 
performed his latest burlesque of Harry ye Eighth, or ye 
Doleful Wives of Windsor. Asan evidence of public sympa- 
thy towards him, expressive at once of Bon voyage ! and Au 
revoir ! a Testimonial is, we observe, being now got up for 
presentation to Mr. Linnzus Banks, immediately upon the 
eve of his crossing the Atlantic upon a visit to the United 
States. 

——_———__>—__ — -- 


ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 





No. II].—Our CreEcHE. 


Tue little children of the poor lead hard lives in the 
“richest city in the world;” baby faces soon wear an 
anxious expression, and tiny hands, guiltless of a dimple, 
are early trained to work, aye, and often to hard work, too. 
The most careless observer cannot frequent our London 
streets long, without remarking the precocity of expression 
which distinguishes the young faces of the wretched ragged 
children that are to be seen in the most fashionable and 
exclusive thoroughfares. The little girls of seven or eight 
that may be found in crowds, about populous neighbour- 
hoods, bearing in their thin arms the baby brother or sister, 
are little women laden already with more of the sorrow 
and struggle of life than ever falls to the share of happier 
sisters. Their play-time was over long ago, and their feet 
are beginning to “‘ache and bleed beneath their load,” at 
any age when the children of the well-to-do have hardly 
realised that there is such a thing as trouble. 

Relief has sprung up, however, for the suffering children 
of the poor; and this in Ratcliffe Highway, where it is 
assuredly earnestly needed. A créche (translated literally, 
a manger) on the model of those existing in Brussels and 
in Paris, has been founded by Mrs. Hilton, a lady of whose 
admirable devotion and practical beneficent work, we can- 
not speak too highly. She has given up her whole time, 
and, we believe, her small fortune, to the creation and 
development of her benevolent plan. She has studied 
every scheme for the amelioration of her little charges’ 
future, and it is a constant grief to her large heart that she 
cannot keep the children after a certain age, and that her 
influence cannot soften the bitter sufferings of their ma- 
turity. No children over five years of age are admitted ; 
and, of course, some such rule is necessary, otherwise 
the premises would be totally inefficient ; still, Mrs. Hilton 
observes to us, that it was hard to her to “ part with her 
pets.” The créche was opened in February, 1871, and its 
success has been undoubted. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold was 
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the first to bring it before the public, in a series published 
in the School Board Chronicle, after which the press gene- 
rally took up the matter, and popularised it. Of course, in 
the district which it benefits, the Créche is a favourite 
feature. The mothers leave their babies there from eight 
in the morning till seven in the evening while they do their 
hard day’s work. The occupations of these women are of 
the most abject description, and, as may be imagined, are 
most poorly paid. The fathers are either coal heavers, 
coal backers, rope makers, lightermen, dock labourers, &c. ; 
and the mothers are shirt-makers—making a dozen and 
finding their own thread for 1s. 4d.; or post bag makers— 
the post bags, a yard and three inches square, and sewn 
with string, are paid at the rate of one shilling for fifty ; 
or knapsack-makers—getting 23d. for each knapsack made ; 
or bottle-washers, earning about four or five shillings a 
week ; or charwomen. 

By Mrs. Hilton’s help these poor women are enabled to 
work ; she relieves them from the burden of caring for the 
children, and at the small charge of a penny or twopence, 
the poor little creatures are well fed, well cared-for, and 
receive their only idea of what a real comfortable home is. 
The ‘ignorance and carelessness of these poor women is 
sometimes lamentable. For instance, Mrs. Hilton relates 
how she missed one of her charges for some time, and at 
last went to call on its parents. The shutters were up at 
the miserable home, and baby lay in his coffin ; a child of 
seven had let it fall down five stone steps, it had crawled 
into the gutter, and had eaten some pea-shells that lay in 
the dirt and dust of the road way. The mother carried it 
to the hospital, but there was no room for it in that always 
overcrowded establishment, and the child died; and who 
can say that it was not best so? Most of the mothers are 
grateful from the very depths of their hearts to Mrs. Hilton 
for her active and genuine benevolence; and it is easy 
enough to see that the children love her. When we 
entered with her, the nursery—or rather school-room, we 
think it is called—for the elder children, all the little faces 
brightened, several quick baby steps pattered towards her, 
eager hands clung to her skirts, and young voices, scarcely 
able to pronounce her name correctly, cried ‘“‘ Oh, Mrs. 
Hilton, look here,” “‘ Oh, Mrs. Hilton!” on all sides. One 
bright-faced little girl was especially anxious to claim a 
word from her benefactress; and Mrs. Hilton told us that 
‘“‘ Katie "—that was her name—was a very good child. 
We noticed a sturdy boy walking about the room, whom 
we were told was “the king,” a nickname given to him 
because he had been brought to the Créche on the day of 
its opening. No sight could have been more pleasing and 
at the same time more touching than the glimpse we had 
of Mrs. Hilton surrounded by “her pets,” laughing with 
them, patting their heads, listening to their baby chatter, 
with the loving kindness that can only come from a warm 
sympathy. 

M. Régamy has faithfully rendered the good-humour 
and benevolence of Mrs. Hilton’s face in his sketch of her 
to the left of the illustration ; and, just at her shoulder we 
see the delicate, refined features, framed in abundant fair 
hair of her daughter, a girl of seventeen or eighteen, who 
is known and loved among her mother's charges as “‘ Miss 
Alice.”” In the schoolroom the children crowded round 
her to ask for “a tune;” she opened an old-fashioned 
piano that stood in a corner, and played some popular 
nursery air, in which all the little voices joined imme- 
diately. We could not help contrasting this young girl's 
unobtrusively useful and active life, to the ordinary career 





of idling, dancing, and flirting, popular among our “ girls 
of the period.” , 

The cots—of which M. Régamy has made sketches 
are in the regular nursery for infants. Each cot is num. 
bered, and bears upon it the name of the donor. A dona. 
tion of three guineas provides a cot, bedding, and an 
entire set of clothes for a child, so that it is easy for 
prosperous people to help Mrs. Hilton. But what she 
wants now is not so much help for her Créche, as for her 
Infirmary. She cannot bear to send the sick children 
away, she told us; so she is organising an infirmary for 
their reception, and for this purpose she asks the assist. 
ance of all who sympathise in her work. The little babies 
who are crying and cooing all about the nursery, are as 
clean and well-kept as possible. How is this ?—is the 
natural enquiry. In this, the infant’s department, the 
children are washed instantly on their arrival in the morn. 
ing, and they are dressed in clean, fresh clothes. Their 
lilac-print frocks, and pink pinafores, being worn but one 
day, never reach the condition of many babies’ clothes 
even in well-to-do families, and so the nursery is always a 
pretty sight. The garments in which their mothers bring 
them, are put in bags, and hung on the staircase, where 
they have the benefit of all the draught from below. Of 
course, in the evening when their mothers fetch them 
away, the obnoxious clothes are put back on to them, and 
the process is not a pleasant one. Mrs. Hilton assured us 
that it required often a strong sense of duty to enable her 
assistants, as well as herself, to handle the ragged clothes, 
the dirt of which has taken living form. 

When we entered the nursery, the nursemaids, pleasant, 
kindly girls of from fourteen to eighteen, headed bya 
gentle, motherly woman of matronly appearance, were 
giving the babies their tea, and the little ones were 
imbibing bread and milk with evident relish. The milk 
given to them comes from a particular dairy, on the 
integrity of whose master Mrs. Hilton can rely. The 
“pound” —which occupies the greater space of M. 
Régamey’s drawing—is a square space railed off, in which 
a soft mattress and blankets are spread, and here the 
sleepy children are lain to kick and tumble about, and 
stretch their limbs until they are far gone enough to be 
placed in their cots. The baby lying on its back and drink- 
ing from the feeding bottle, in the sketch, was a miserable 
little child with such thin arms and legs that one’s heart 
ached to look at it. With its back to the railing is@ 
pretty delicate faced child, its large blue eyes encircled 
with dark lines. ‘‘ The doctor says she can't live long, 
poor little Louey,""—observed Mrs. Hilton. Further along, 
beyond the artist’s eye, was a sad-faced baby of nine 
months old, with a purple bruise on its temple. Mrs. 
Hilton shook her head with a sigh when we pointed to it, 
and assured us that it was by no means strange to her to 
see marks of cruel blows on the children’s innocent faces. 
Our little friend in the foreground with a doll in his hand, 
is a chubby boy with big dark eyes and light hair, who 
gazed pertinaciously at the artist, but made no sign of any 
kind, and we discovered that he was remarkable for his 
taciturnity and impassibility. Downstairs, in the playroom 
adjoining the schoolroom, we found swings and toys of all 
kinds, and picture books; and a little girl known as “ Pet 
was swinging delightedly. M. Régamey has reproduced 
her with his usual facility and exactitude. ‘“ Pet,” we 
were told, was not looking so well, because her parents 
had had a stroke of luck, had been indulging in dissipation, 
and had not sent her to the Créche. The poor child had 
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missed her merry games, and her good meals—her ample 
supply of bread and milk morning and evening, and her 
stews and puddings in the middle of the day for dinner ; 
and she naturally looked thin and pale. 

The average attendance is from 100 to 110 or 112; on 
Mondays, however, it is always less, because, Mrs. Hilton 
explained, the parents are paid on Saturdays, they are for 
the most part drunk on Sundays, and are incapable of 
bringing their children to her on the Monday morning. 
With this slight deviation, however, the children are 
brought to the Créche regularly enough; the parents are, 
as a rule, sufficiently wise to appreciate the benefits of this 
admirable institution, and the children themselves, directly 
they are old enough to judge, and age seems to come upon 
them prematurely—poor little creatures—feel all the 
gratitude and love that a child’s heart can feel, towards 
their kind, unselfish friends at the Créche. 
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ARTIST AND DEALER. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Ir may interest those who have followed us thus far in 
considering the present position of Artist and Dealer, to 
hear some examples of the extraordinary fluctuations in the 
prices of such pictures as are sold more than once. It 
very seldom happens to a work of any importance to be 
bought from the artist at the time of production, and never 
re-sold afterwards. Pictures of all kinds return to the 
market at intervals, and the price which shall be considered 
to belong justly to them, is not to be decided by any one 
at their first sale. Full weight must be given to this cir- 
cumstance, for not only is the greater part of a dealer’s 
legitimate power based on it, but also its truth contains 
almost the only apology to be made for his existence. 
That the picture-dealer is generally a great evil and that 
he is the natural enemy both of artist and patron we have 
already implied, and little but fresh proofs of this will be 
found from a glance at the ordinary positions in which 
he is found. But he has a firm basis, for pictures 
continue to be bought and sold long after the artist 
who has painted them has received and spent their first 
price. The artist may die, yet the selling and re-selling 
of the picture goes on. Some one must look to this, and 
the dealer is a necessary existence. Exhibitions where 
pictures are bought from the walls provided for their first 
reception do not do away with the need for a dealer. 
They are only protections against his extending his power 
too far. They, perhaps, have this effect in a few cases and 
in a slight degree, but so long as the dealer exists, and is 
a man of business, whose occupation lies in making what 
money he can in any way not absolutely forbidden by law, 
so long will he have a great deal too much power, and will 
be an evil to be guarded against by those who paint and 
those who buy new pictures. He has only an unquestion- 
able utility with regard to pictures that are no longer 
new, and if he can make his living by speculating cleverly 
in the variations of price to which these are subject, then 
he pursues his trade without hurting any one. But it is 
impossible to restrict him except by being on our guard 
against his advances, and we have seen in a former article 
that his power of affecting the first sale of a picture will 
be great in proportion to his prevision of its second sale, 
or his means of acting on this artificially. It is some 
relief to the moral feelings to find that there is a possible 
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or patron, although practically this fact increases the 
danger contained in the practice of a man of business who 
can drape himself in the robes of virtue and fall back on 
the justifiableness of his position, while incessantly ex. 
tending his interference and even tyranny beyond the 
limits which any one but a tradesman would consider cop. 
sistent with honesty. 

The pictures and sketches of De Wint are now fashion. 
able and valuable. They are accounted “ choice” and fetch 
a high price in the market, although the class of connois. 
seurs who have hitherto prized them has been very small, 
A considerable number of this painter’s small landscapes 
have been sold during the past season, for sums varying 
from {£200 to £700. Such prices would be considered 
large for works by Turner of equal size or pretension, 
Twenty-five years ago, when the name of De Wint was 
not only unknown, but his work unappreciated, a gentle. 
man who had taken a fancy to a harmless little low-toned 
sketch of his, was persuaded by a connoisseur not to be 
alarmed at the apparently large price—thirty guineas— 
which was then asked for it. Having once bought the 
drawing he allowed himself to enjoy its good qualities 
more and more, even though he could not but think he had 
made rather an extravagant purchase. The picture isa 
long strip of landscape containing only the simplest ele- 
ments of composition—a tree, some ground, some sky. A 
few months ago the owner had occasion to refuse for it an 
offer of £600, which is now its market value. 

The rise in the obtainable price of John Phillip’s pic- 
tures has been slower, but not less has it shown that a 
dealer may invest and gain by his investment without 
extortion. The immense difference in the price of draw- 
ings by Blake, which has grown up since the publication 
of Gilchrist’s “‘ Life” and Swinburne’s “ Essay,” has been 
almost incredible, but dealers have had very little to do 
with it. The story of Cromek and Blake, told both in the 
‘‘ Life” and the “Essay,” deserves to be studied twice 
over, and may be taken as an instructive and by no means 
unique example of the relations between Artist and Dealer. 

An amusing story about his own experiences in this 
direction is told by our greatest animal painter. A picture, 
the size of a door, and containing several figures, some 
men, dogs, and a stag, was painted by him a considerable 
number of years ago, and sent to more than one exhibition 
without being sold. The price demanded was eighty, or@ 
hundred and eighty pounds (we quote from memory), but 
as this was not given, and the artist would not take less, 
the picture returned to the studio and remained there for 
eleven years, with its face to the wall, neglected and for- 
gotten. It then went through various stages of degradation, 
and was even used as a shutter, and nailed up to keep out 
the light from a superfluous window in the studio. From 
this position it was rescued by a friend of the artist, who 
received it as a present, on condition of supplying its 
place with an equally effectual shutter. The friend took it 
home, had it cleaned and varnished, and framed, and hung 
it in his hall. There a dealer saw it and offered him three 
hundred pounds for it. He accepted this, and the picture 
was then removed to the rooms of the dealer, who 
exhibited it for awhile to the public, making some profit 
out of it in this manner. Among the visitors was the 
painter himself, who had a curiosity to see his own picture 
in its glory, having known it so long in its obscurity. 
happened to be riding past the door of the exhibition-room, 
when the mood took possession of him; he therefore dis- 
mounted and went in, and, as the dealer happened not t0 
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know him by sight and concluded from his appearance, his 
dress, his horse, and his curiosity in looking very hard at 
the picture, that he was a distinguished patron meditating 
a purchase, the painter had the pleasure of hearing some 
curious pieces of news about himself. 
first time, that this was the best picture he had ever 
ainted, or ever would paint, that he had executed it in the 
very height of his fame and genius, and that it was, 
unfortunately, vain to hope that he could ever be again 
what he had been. In point of fact, he learned that he 
was not only now in the last days of his career, but that 
he even had softening of the brain from excess of genius 
and application, and that it was more than doubtful if he 
would ever recover the ordinary use of his mind. Under 
these circumstances, the price which he was asked for his 
own picture was, he learned finally, exceedingly modest, 
being in fact only three thousand pounds. Though the 
yaluable information about himself which he had just 
received was almost worth as much, our great painter 
retired without purchasing,—and without betraying his 
incognito. The picture was afterwards bought by Mr. 
Gillott, the penmaker, and formed one of the principal 
attractions at the sale of his collection. The price the 
dealer had put on it was justified. 











—___—> 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Vv. 


I am in London at last. 

The size of the town bewilders me. This whole afternoon I 
have been wandering in an objectless manner, hither and thither, 
and now I cannot tell whether I am in the suburbs or near the 
heart of the city. 

I have not dared to ask questions, for fear of exciting curiosity. 
My legs totter under me, I am faint from want of food, and I am 
harrassed by vague terrors and painful misgivings. 

From time to time I have stopped when thirsty to drink a glass 
of ale or some ginger beer. I stand in need of more substantial 
refreshment, but I feel that my stomach would not digest it. I 
am terribly exhausted: I can scarcely hold myself up, and yet I 
am afraid to stop even for a few minutes rest. 

To remain quiet seems worse than walking. 

In my excited state passing objects are a relief; they more or 
less engage the attention, but when I have nothing new to look 
at, I am filled with despair. 
sciously, trying hard to beat down the horrible thoughts that, in 
spite of all my efforts, force themselves into my mind. 

Presently I come to a penny ice shop; it is in a dark, narrow 
passage. A man, apparently a foreigner, is standing just inside 
the door, watching the people as they go by. 

Feverish and thirsty, I enter, and ask for an ice. Overpowered 
by fatigue I sit down in a-chair, from which it seems doubtful 
whether I shall ever be able to rise. 

The confectioner, a soft-spoken man, remarks that I look tired. 
lanswer Yes, that I have been walking all day. He leaves me 
to attend to some customers. 

There are two lads in the shop, evidently assistants. The con- 
fectioner converses with them in a language that I suppose to be 
Italian. Most of the people who come in for ices are of a very 
unprepossessing appearance. They are rough and noisy in 
manner, and to judge by their dress belong to quite the lower 
orders, ° 

By-and-bye I pluck up courage to teil the owner of the shop 

Owlam situated. I ask him if he can recommend a cheap 
and respectable lodging-house, where I can obtain a bed for the 
night. He appears to meditate, and then looking up from the 
§tound, answers that he knows of a place which will, he thinks, 
Just suit me. 
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| myself, I am encouraged to hope for better days. 


Though my legs are stiff from fatigue, I rise eagerly from my 
chair and accompany him out of doors. He tells one of the lads 
to look after the shop during his absence. 

We turn down some narrow streets, and in a few minutes 
reach our destination. I have no sooner, however, set foot ‘in 
the house than I wish I had never come there. It is a most 
miserable-looking place in a most miserable neighbourhood. The 
streets, or rather lanes, through which we have come, are hung 
with rags, and crowded with repulsive-looking individuals. 

I am led through a dark passage into a kitchen on the ground 
floor. The landlord and ladylady to whom I am introduced by 
my companion, do not restore my confidence in the least. 

The former is a tall, lean fellow, about fifty years old, wearing 
moustaches and smoking a clay pipe, by the fire-place. His wife 
is an elderly woman, whose face has been greatly injured by the 
small-pox and the loss of one eye. I look at her, and she seems 
to grow uglier and uglier every moment. 

There are two young women in the kitchen, engaged about I 
do not know what. But they have bold looks, and their fierce 
language and rude gestures excite my alarm. 

The old woman offers me a cup of tea. I decline it, saying 
that I am too tired to take any refreshment, and that it is as 
much as I can do to keep my eyes open. 

The truth is I have my suspicions. This strange house, in- 
habited by such strange people, has terrified me. I will take 
nothing that may be offered me, for fear it should be drugged. 

The iandlady on hearing that I wish to retire, leads me up a 
very steep and dirty staircase, to a room containing three beds. 
I am to have one of them. Before going away she wants me to 
pay the usual charge—sixpence—in advance. 

When I find myself alone, I examine the apartment carefully. 
It is wretchedly furnished: one table, the three beds, and a few 
common chairs, make up the whole of its contents. 

I notice a big drum on the floor. From this I guess that the 
house is frequented by street performers and strolling players. 
I am, however, re-assured rather than troubled by this reflection. 

When in bed I offer up a sincere prayer for protection and 
When I think of my forlorn condition, of my poor 
father who has been cruelly poisoned, and of my mother who 
has been tortured to death by her own servants, I am full of 
sorrow. I cannot help shedding tears, though, at least as regards 


It is now, so far as I can judge, about seven o'clock. I try to 
calculate the number of miles that I have walked during the day. 
Before long I drop off to sleep. I have no bad dreams, but I 
am awakened suddenly by a noise in the room. 

I start up in bed, and look about to see what the matter is. 
I see the old woman holding a candle. She is with a man and a 
young girl, whom she leaves an instant afterwards. My two 
companions take one of the vacant beds. 

The girl looks very much like one of the two creatures I saw 
down-stairs; the man is a complete stranger to me. Both begin 
to talk in a low voice. From their conversation I find that they 
believe I am asleep. 

Imagination again arouses my terrors. I fancy that they 
speak sometimes in French, sometimes in English. I jump from 
conclusion to conclusion, until at last I am firmly convinced that 
they are two of a gang of robbers: that they are plotting my 
destruction: that they intend to murder me for the sake of any- 
thing I may have in my possession, and that they have a sword 
or a dagger concealed under their bolster. 

They seem to encourage each other in their atrocious design. 
‘‘ How much has he got?” asks the man. “ Only eight or nine 
shillings,” answers the girl. ‘It is a poor job, but we must get 
it,” replies her companion. 

After much arguing they at last agree to await the arrival of 
other friends whom they expect later in the night. 

I am now in such a state of mind that I am ready to swear 
that my life is in danger. I pretend to awake suddenly; I don’t 
appear to have heard any part of their conversation that has 
passed. I cough and complain of being tired, I keep myself in a 
state of constant fidget, as if it were quite impossible for me to 
sleep any longer. I hope by this means to deter my companions 
from their evil intention and indeed I hear them uttering curses 
and imprecations because I do not go to sleep. 
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Ata late hour of the night there is a great noise below. Many 
people, males and females, are uttering coarse jokes or singing 
and disputing. I am more than ever convinced that I am ina 
vile house in a vile neighbourhood. 

Two men come upstairs followed by a servant girl. Though 
not in appearance foreigners they employ a language that I cannot 
understand. I suppose it is slang. The girl stops at the door of 
our room and shows her two companions into it. Owing to the 
darkness, I cannot distinguish the faces of the new-comers. What 
I do perceive is that one of them is very tall and the other of 
middle size. The enter into conversation with the man and girl 
who have already alarmed me, but I cannot follow their meaning. 

I am now more terrified than ever. Though I am sleepy I feel 
that I must keep wide awake as I am in a place where it is not 
safe to rest. 

At the end of a long talk the confederates bid each other good 
night, but I observe that though they lie down and turn over on 
their sides none of them go to sleep. They remain with their 
eyes open watching me, as I believe. 

I move about to show that I am as wide awake as they are. 
They appear to be much disappointed and utter frightful oaths. 

At times there is a noise from the story above as if produced by 
the fall of a piece of furniture, or by the rolling of a bowl. Voices 
from outside the door address my companions telling them ‘to 
shut up that row as the night is half over and no one can get a 
wink of sleep.” 

I notice that the robbers pretend to snore but they do so sepa- 
rately. First I hear one, then another, but never two together. 
Each snore seems to have a peculiar significance ; I fancy I can 
see the scoundrels grinning and winking at each other. Well 
they shall not deceive me so easily. 

It strikes me as odd that the noise from outside takes place only 
when there is no snoring at all, when I am more than usually 
suspicious, more than ever on the alert. But by and bye I pre- 
tend to be asleep and then the snoring recommences. 

They are very cunning these rogues, they know that I am try- 
ing to deceive them. I see now what their plan is; they have 
agreed to lay hands on me when deceived by a false security, I 
have allowed myself to drop off to sleep. They will smother me 
with the bolster and in case of a noise on my part will stab me 
in the bed. I hear one of them whisfer that it will not require 
much time to dig a grave in the back-yard. 

I give myself up as lost, I pray that the moraing may come. 
But the night is still far from its end. A clock from a neighbour- 
ing church strikes the hour. To my horror there is one clang of 
the bell and no more. It seems, too, as if the sound were a 
signal. The silence of the night is suddenly interrupted. People 
in the street-—men and women—raise their voices to a stunning 
pitch. They swear, sing, laugh and dance. They shout out that 
it is quite time the cat should be bled. Then a dreary tune is played 
on a barrel organ, and I remember a story of a murder in the 
South of France, during the perpetration of which a woman en- 
deavoured to distract the attention ot the passers by, and drown 
the shrieks of the victim by playing on a hand organ. 

I now stream down with a cold perspiration. 

As if the tumult in the street were not sufficiently boisterous, I 
hear on all sides howlings, barkings, and whistlings. It seems 
that every house and every alley in the neighbourhood contains 
a swarm of ferocious animals who are well aware of what is to be 
done with me. 

Rude, angry voices often urge the ruffians at my side to “‘ make 
haste,” but to my iutense relief they always answer in a reluctant 
tone that “it is too late now ”"—that “it should have been done 
hours ago.” 

At intervals the rattling of a cart passing and repassing at a 
furious speed over rough hard stones contributes its quota to that 
infernal concert which in my opinion is made to drown any cries 
on my part. 

I am at first surprised that there is no night watch, or police, 
to put a stop to the disturbance. But I soon notice that whenever 
the approach of heavy footsteps is heard, a signal is made by one 
of the gang and the noise is immediately hushed, to be resumed 
as soon as the sound of the footsteps has died away. 

I endure great torture of mind till daybreak. As it gets light I 
regain my courage and composure. I cast stealthy looks about 
me. My companions are either awake like myself, or restless in 











their sleep. It is plain that they have not yet given up their 
bad designs. 

I look round carefully to see if there is no means of escape 
My worst fears as to the character of the house are confirmed 
when I find myself in a sort of prison. 

On my right the window is secured by iron bars. It overlooks 
a small dirty yard surrounded by high walls. 

My eyes turn to the other window, which is opposite a slate 
roof and go close to it that I imagine I might jump on to the roof 
were not the window just between the two beds occupied by the 
other lodgers. 

I am now convinced that any attempt at escape is out of the 
question. Driven to despair, I resolve to defend myself to the 
best of my power against the attack I expect every minute. 

In the pocket of my trowsers I have a small parcel containing 
two razors and a penknife. I take out one of the razors and the 
— which I open in silence and place them in silence on the 
ed. 

My companions have perceived these preparations. They seem 
to laugh at my means of defence. I can fancy them saying that 
the struggle will not be a long one. The idea of some such 
weapon as a dagger or a sword being in their possession again 
recurs to my mind. 

I summon up courage to speak. In a trembling and scarcely 
audible voice I say that I know the intentions of the gang, but 
that I am determined to sell my life dearly. 

Perceiving that my words produce very little effect on my 
audience, I appeal to their humanity, I entreat them not to steep 
their hands in my blood, especially for such a trifling sum as 
three or four shillings. I am to continue my journey this very 
morning. If they will let me goI am ready to promise to say 
nothing about them or the house either. I add that they may 
take my money if they wish for it. I own that I am very poor, 
but declare emphatically that I shall not complain of my loss. 

I continue for some time in this strain, and at last seeing that 
all my supplications are without avail and that the men will not 
alter their minds, I beg them to allow mea few moments in which 
to prepare myself for death. 

No answer. 

I hastily slip out of my bed, fall on my knees, and say a short 
prayer in a low voice. After this I feel more composed, and am 
so far resigned that I no longer fear death. 

I tell my companions that I am ready; they laugh and say 
that they wish me no harm. I am not, however, to be deceived 
by such behaviour. I am sure that I have a very little longer to 
live, though my terrors are gone. Let the ruffians if they so 
wish, strike me in my sleep. 

Worn out with excitement rather than calmed in mind, I once 
more lie down on my bed. I fall into a doze. I awake just as 
the clock is striking seven. 

The other men are still in bed; one of them gets up at the 
same time as I do, “ because,” says he, “the doors are locked, 
and you don’t know the way.” 

He jeads me down the steep and narrow staircase. I find my: 
self in the kitchen that I saw yesterday. My guide is the taller 
of the two fellows who came into my room during the night. He 
says he is the landlord’s son. He takes me to the street door, 
and I ask him the way to London Bridge. He bewilders me with 
explanations, but accompanies me a little way to put me in the 
right road. 

He leaves me when we have reached a wide street, saying that 
I have only to go straight on. 

I may here mention that he handed me two cards, begging me 
to recommend the house to my friends, should any of them come 
up to London. I took the card to please him, but I had no in- 
tention of doing as he wished. Even now, indeed, I regard that 
den from which I escaped so narrowly, with horror. 

Reflecting on the danger from which I had escaped, I mended 
my pace. 

I cannot tell why I had asked the man to direct me to London 
Bridge. The words fell from my mouth involuntarily. I was 
anxious to say something to quiet his suspicions. I wished him 
to understand that I had travelled up to town with a settled put 
pose. I thought it as well to show that I was not quite ignorant 
of the names of places. On further reflection, it occurred to mé 
that I might as well go to London Bridge as anywhere else. 
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he tit = : 
Probably it was in the heart of the City. The further I got from 
the suburbs the safer I should be from my pursuers. 
At the thought of Mrs. Allerton and Steevie Bembridge I again 
quickened my pace. 








(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Price of Silence. A Novel, in Three Volumes, by 
ELEANOR STREDDER, Author of “‘ The Raven of Red- 
ruth,” &c. T. C. Newby. 


The “ Price of Silence” is, we suppose, thirty-one shil- 
lings and sixpence, and is as much worth the money as 
most novels of its class. The class, however, is far from | 
being the highest, and is, we should have imagined, already 
sufficiently crowded ; nor is there anything about this, its 
latest addition, which calls for any special remark. Miss 
Stredder appears to have studied in the school of Mrs. 
Henry Wood rather than in the school of nature, but we 
are willing to admit that she might have made a worse 
choice, and that her pages are, at any rate, free from the 
indecencies and immoralities which disfigure the writings 
of so many lady-novelists. The novel opens with what we 
may call the G. P. R. James gambit—two travellers enter- 
ing a town in ‘‘ the early twilight of a February day.” With 
one of these—‘‘ a middle-aged man, in a naval uniform”— 
(it is notorious that sailors off the stage are never in mu/fti) 
we very quickly part, for the discomforts of a quarrelsome 
home prove too much for him, and he finds in a convenient 
fever the “happy despatch”’ for which he must have 
longed. But in his last moments his eldest and dis- 
inherited son—the villain of the piece—gains access to 
his chamber and procures, through the innocent agency 
of his daughter, the destruction of his will. The legal 
consequences of this act are not very clearly expressed, 
and, sooth to say, we do not much care whether the 
unamiable widow had or had not any claim on the captain's 
estate. But on the silence of the unwitting participator in 
the plot the interest of the story is made to turn, and we 
are bound to say that there is a good deal of ingenuity dis- 
played in the working out of the main idea. We feel a 
certain amount of sympathy for Erminia in her various 
trials, and should appreciate the hero, Francis Clavile, if 
only he were not quite so heroic. For Oswald, Conway, | 
the mysterious Buonorelli, and most of the other characters, 
we have not the faintest feeling of concern, for they lack | 
the “touch of nature” which would make them akin to | 
ourselves. We scarcely exaggerate when we say that, out 
of nine hundred pages, eight hundred and fifty are occupied | 
with conversations, and we are compelled to remind the 
author that such garrulity is tiresome. We would fain lay 
to its charge such solecisms as ‘“ Brahma locks” and 
“Who with?” and the absurdity of making a young col- 
legian talk of term when he means vacation, and Corporal 
Low understanding the word ennui ! 














The Egyptian Sketch Book. By Cuartes G. LELAND. 
Strahan and Co., and Tribner and Co. 

_ Those people who, meditating a journey up the Nile, are 

in search of ‘‘ a thoroughly practical work on the subject,” 

had better take warning at once that they need not look for | 

that sort of thing in Mr. Leland’s new book. He says | 


himself, that ‘‘a sketch book of nonsense is about as much | 
| 
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as this work pretends to be,”—this, by-the-bye, as prelude 
to one of the most sensible and well-written passages, a 
dissertation on true and false conceptions of the beautiful 
in art—and the whole is as amusing a collection of good 
stories, irrelevant digressions, wild nonsense, and sound 
good taste, as ever was compiled. We have just two 
objections to make, and when that is done there is nothing 
but praise for a very jolly book, to use a homely phrase. 
In the first place, we wish the author, even although he 
claims the right to write when he pleases ‘‘in American,” 
had not thought it incumbent upon him to be funny after 
the manner of inferior American writers! It is really not 
amusing, after the first few lines, to see “ philosophers” 
called ‘ philosphoruses,” or to read of “a wacket and a 
wow,” &c. (see p. 206); and a man with so much real wit 
and humour as the author of Hans Breitmann could afford 
to dispense with such cheap aids to the raising of a laugh! 
Then, secondly, we put it to Mr. Leland himself whether 
it is quite fair to the féki to drag their language before the 
vulgar; no doubt he is a good Rommanis scholar, but 
there was no need to obtrude the fact so frequently, and, 
apropos of that, the word meant at p. 123 is surely duk- 
keripen. 

So, having delivered our soul, let us say how much we 
have laughed over the good stories, especially that delicious 
one about the three Egyptian saints, and with what sincere 
pleasure we have read the more serious portions of the 
book. Specially good are the whole chapter upon decorative 
art, the passage contained between pp. 289 and 303, and 
the paragraph at p. 308 respecting mechanical appliances 
in relation to artistic work. Upon this last topic Mr. 
Leland’s views are as sound as they are strong; he might 
have taken for his text that passage from the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture which concludes thus—‘* He who would 
form the creations of his own mind by any other instrument 
than his own hand, would also, if he might, give grinding 
organs to Heaven’s angels to make their music easier.” 
It would be too long to quote all these passages, and we 
must leave our readers to enjoy them in the book itself. 
Although the “‘ Sketch Book” does not profess to go in for 
being a guide to the Nile or to Egypt, it contains some 
useful suggestions touching expenditure, &c., and some 
capital descriptions of different sights; such are those 
which treat of the Cophtic wedding, and of the dancing 
and howling dervishes. The legend about Alexander's 
horns is curious; it is to be found‘in a somewhat similar 
form among the Mongolian popular tales, whence most 
likely both Egyptians and Greeks received it. Excellent 
also is the chapter on the dancing girls, though many 
readers may be disappointed by such a calm and common 
sense account. Indeed, the book is for the most part 
delightful reading, and makes us hope that we may soon 
see something from Mr. Leland’s pen, with all the excel- 
lencies of the present production, and without its faults. 
Let us wind up by quoting one delicious anecdote :— 


‘It 1s narrated that once in a coloured Methodist meeting in America, 
when all hands were crying ‘Glory,’ there came such an appalling, 
hideous roar, such an awful yell, that it ‘shibbered de windows.’ 
‘ Wh’—wh’—who make dat soun’ dar?’ cried the clergyman, aghast, 
among his frightened flock. Out from the crowd pressed a gigantic 
negro, seven feet high, built like Hercules, with a bull-neck, which 
emerged from a red flannel shirt, his only upper garment. ‘ Dat was I, 
bred’ren,’ cried this promising convert proudly; ‘ but I’se only preparin’ 
fur to make ready fur to begin fur to shout.’ Scarcely had he uttered 
this ere fifty strong hands seized him, and hurled him headlong through 
the door into outer darkness. ‘Bless ce Lor’, we don’ wan’ no sitch 
converts as dat!’ gratefully remarked the clergyman, as he vanished.” 
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The Temptation of Our Blessed Lord, and other 
Minor Poems. By Witu1am Poxtock, D.D. Strahan 


& Co. 
Every candid mind will readily admit that it would be 
a great pity that any subject, however important, should 
receive more than a fair share of attention—at the same 
time there are topics which are too soon disregarded, and 
whoever recalls our wandering minds to these deserves our 
thanks and consideration. Dr. Pollock has discovered such 
a subject, and the much-needed function of the remem- 
brancer is his. The preface to his volume of poetry begins 
with these words—‘‘ The Temptation of our Blessed Lord 
is an event in His history which has by no means attracted 
the attention which it deserves.” This is a terrible thing 
to hear of at this time. The neglect has been indecently 
prolonged. Whose fault can it have been? It shall not 
be that of Dr. Pollock if the present state of things should 
continue any longer. He rises up faithfully and delivers 
the result of his discoveries in a considerable preface, anda 
still more considerable poem in eight parts—(why eight ?) 
—full of varied information on Scripture subjects, adapted 
for the use, on Sunday afternoons, of ladies’ classes in the 
country. A Doctor of Divinity cannot be expected to be a 
master of the lyre, and we will not look such a gift horse 
as this reverend poet’s verse in the mouth, being content 
simply if he has the right number of feet—but before we 
place the present volume in the hands of our daughters, 
we should wish to be secure that there is nothing unsound 
or unsatisfactory in its theological tone. We are, there- 
fore, much distressed to read on page 7 such a sentiment 
as we italicise below— 
‘“«___ this one hope remained 

That, in the fulness of the times should come 

A second Adam, like unto the first 

Who should redeem man’s lost inheritance, 


And give the outcast back to hope and God. 
Oh! *twas a mighty task—and one that strained 


Omnipotence itself to execute !” 


We are sorry to see this. Milton had a dreadful way of 
putting things, but he was a man of genius, and they would 
be but blind and deaf readers who could not derive more 
good than harm from him, with or without their own con- 
sent, but we are shocked to find the leading religious 
publishers of our age printing such bodiless and boneless 
paradoxes as the above, which, if it meant anything at all, 
would be scarcely free from the charge of irreverence. 

In the previous pages we had already been somewhat 
distressed, but more in mere mind than in heart, at finding 
so many of the time-honoured trills and turns of the 
sermon book patiently set forth in a metrical form that is 
only too clearly meant to represent the school of our great 
Epic poet. Here is an example of the pure modern- 
Miltonic:— , 

* The Spirit that was in Him welled and surged 
In mighty undulations. Thought and will 
Were swept unquestioning upon the wave, 
Nor was the rapture only of the soul ; 
As many a time of that old gifted seer 
Ezekiel, or, as in later days, 
Philip was rapt in airy flight to do 
The spirit’s high behests, so Jesus now 
Was borne, it seemed, upon a whirlwind’s wing, 
From where fair Jordan rolled his sacred stream 

Mid peaceful shades, to where the desert howled 

And all was desolation. Beasts of prey 
Loared from their lair. Foul birds with flapping wing 
Ecented from far some hideous feast. The owl 
Uttered ill-omened hoot. The serpent hissed, 


The fiery scorpion sunned its noxious brood, 
Envenomed insects filled the choking air, 
Fiercely the sun poured down his blighting ray 
And far as eye could see, the arid sand 

Lay gasping, or perchance the seething steep, 
Not one fair spray to clothe its naked side, 
Frowned but defiance on the wanderer. 

And hither was He driven; such to him 

The first fruits of the unction from above 
That rested on Him.”—[p. 6.] 

A copy of Milton’s poems may be bought for two shil. 
lings. There are some boiled-pudding-like engravings, it 
is true, in this edition, but they may be removed by a pen. 
knife without injuring the work. And one who can read 
blank verse on sacred subjects may do so in the best poem 
and the most eloquent and musical in our language, ata 
price which a little comparative arithmetic shows to be not 
greater than is demanded for entrance at the pit-doors of a 
theatre. It is intrusive to remember such a fact while 
reading Dr. Pollock's ‘‘ Temptation,” but it is one which 
we have found difficult to forget. 

The poem ends with a long apostrophe to Christ, in 
which He is reminded as to His composition of each sen. 
tence of ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer,” and between every phrase 
Dr. Pollock comments to Him upon the choice of words. 
These are the concluding lines— 

‘* How shall we bless Thee Saviour! as we ought, 
Who, in the depth of Thine experience 
Not only fathomed’st our need on earth, 
But Who wast also careful to supply 
Its constant record for the ear of Heaven ?” 

The minor poems are hymns and versified psalms. They 
are notinspired. It is theironly fault. They are composed, 
and in a very proper and devotional spirit, and are quite as 
good as such works generally are required to be. A few 
first lines will show their kind— 


* And didst thou tco, Emanuel dear, 
Weep sometime for the dead.” 


‘“«* Behold the Bridegroom cometh!’ 
Hark to the pealing cry,” 


‘* Abba Father, what are we 
That we should draw near to thee,” 


“* Lord if he sleep 
He shall do well !” 





And so forth. It is interesting to know that new compo 
sitions like these are still being written and published, but 
instead of criticising them—which their nature pleads 
against too strongly—we will only quote “ in conclnsion” 
the final words of Dr. Pollock’s book— 


** Unto thyself take heed, 
And to the doctrine, for in doing thus 
Thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee! 
Amen.” 





_ Life and Remains of John Clare, the Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant Poet. By J. L. Cuerry. F. 
Warne & Co. 

Born of feeble, pauperized parents, John Clare had no 
bodily health to boast of, till in mid-life mental prostration 
| drove him into a lunatic asylum. I1idebted to Granny 
| Bains, the old cow-herd of Helpstone, this geese-watcher 
| and team-leader, through the gift that was in him, came at 
| fourteen or fifteen to ‘snatch a fearful joy” in rhyme- 
| stringing and verse-weaving. Circumstances threw him 
in the way of appreciative masters, who left him leisure 
for the muse, and he must have read and written a go 
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PRUSSIA.—“ Adieu, mein Freund. 
FRANCE.—“Den’t grieve, mon Ami. 
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deal, ere he composed at sixteen years of age his ‘‘ Sonnet 
to a Primrose.” f *love’s young dream,” which has so 
much to do with the making of poets, his “ First Love’s 
ecollections ” (pp. 11—12) show us that he had his fit in 
his early day; but the period which succeeded, of irregular 
life and habits, during his employment in the gardens at 
Burghley, must have disqualified him for a long time, if 
not for ever and aye, from settling down into the routine 
of domestic life. He had a taste of militia life, and gipsy 
life, too, or ever he settled down into an engagement with 
Martha Turner, his future wife—an engagement which in 
this, as in so many instances, led to an effort to show the 
world of what mettle he was. He found a publisher, put 
out a prospectus of a volume of poems, offended the 
parents of his sweetheart by his dreamy ways and plans, 
and eventually fell out with his proposed publisher. But 
Mr. Drury, of Stamford, another bookseller, discovered his 
desert, introduced him to Taylor, the London publisher of 
half a century ago, and so, in 1820, his poems descriptive 
of rural life and scenery, appeared from the press of 
“ Taylor and Hessey.” A second edition was needed in a 
few days, and the Quarterly which had “killed Keats,” en- 
treated Clare to live, in the most complimentary terms. 
Speedily the favour of patrons, if it rightly declined to 
admit him to social equality, enabled him to wed his 
fiancée, Patty Turner; and Lord Radstock, Mr. Gilchrist, 
and Mrs. Emmerson, seem to have been real friends, who 
strove to accord the shy, sensitive, struggling poet, the 
hand of fellowship, which his talents deserved. In 1821 
he found himself contributing to the London Magazine, 
with Charles Lamb and De Quincey, as well as publishing 
another volume, the “ Village Minstrel,’’ which was less 
successful than his first venture. Its calibre, to judge by 
the “‘ Evening Hours,” a poem quoted in 45—6, should 
have entitled it to a happier fate ; but we suspect that the 
public had got to know that John Clare had his failings as 
well as his talents, and that they no longer acquiesced in 
the duty of maintaining a village poet who was at the 
same time ambitious and without self-denial. Friends 
like the painter Rippingille, did him harm, which the cor- 
respondence of (Dante) Carey could with difficulty coun- 
teract, and there is no disguising that the poet’s character 
was (as often) erratic. He had, however, true friends in 
his publishers. They threw him in the way of such friends 
as Sir Charles Elton, whose verses (pp. 67—72) are for 
several reasons most interesting. Allusion is made ina 
pleasant stanza to Charles Lamb, Julius Hare, and another, 
and sketches are given of Allan Cunningham, De Quincey, 
Barry Cornwall, and other genial shadows of the dead past. 
But we find it admitted that the peasant poet's health is 
not what it should be. 
“And, John, though you may mildly scoff, 
That hard afflicting churchyard cough 
Gives pretty plain advice. ‘ Be off. 
While yet you can.” 
It is not time yet, John, to doff 
Your outward man.”—P, 69. 


There must have been fears, therefure, of his failing 
health, when such an argument could be made use of to 
wean him from the town, to which he was less suited than 
the country. In Allan Cunningham's and George Darley’s 
letters, too, we glean how much both of them prized the 
genius of the peasant bard of Northamptonshire—and in 
the latter especially we recognise a free speech which 
ought to have edified the receiver, as it was meant to do. 
Greatly admiring Chatterton, Clare took it into his head 








to emulate his literary forgeries, and tried to palm some of 
them on James Montgomery, who we are glad to fing 
smoked the cheat, and replied to him who attempted it jn 
the nicest of spirits. In 1826 Clare published the « Shep. 
herd’s Calendar,” which had but a slow sale, and for years 
afterwards he got a respectable remuneration for contriby. 
tions to the annuals. But by degrees he grew SUSPicious 
of his publishers, who, from the kindest motives were wont 
to hold in reserve some part of their payments against a day 
of necessity ; tried farming with scant success, got “ inter. 
viewed’ (as we now call it) by an editor, who put his 
private affairs in a magazine ; and (though he had a home 
provided by Lord Milton, a placens uxor and half a dozen 
children) became low-spirited and fanciful, and gave token 
of approaching insanity. A new volume, “ The Rural 
Muse,” appeared in the summer of 1845, and in the same 
year he had a grant of £50 from the Literary Fund; but 
before the end of 1837 Clare was obliged to be placed 
under restraint, first at High Beech, in Epping Forest, and 
afterwards at the County Lunatic Asylum, Northampton, 
of which he was an inmate till his death, in 1864. It 
deserves to be recorded that the whole expense of his 
maintenance there, under circumstances of exceptional 
comfort, was borne by Lord Fitzwilliam and his son. The 
biography of Mr. Cherry is a painful one, but pointed bya 
moral, which we think it well to let the reader find out for 
himself, though we cannot forbear saying that it is feelingly 
and tenderly pointed. 


A large proportion of the poetical remains in this collec. 
tion are called Asylum Poems, and tell, we need not say, 
the circumstances under which they were written. Another 
portion is headed “ Miscellaneous ;” and a third is a col- 
lection of ‘‘Old Songs and Ballads,” set down from 
memory. ‘Mary Neele,” one song in this collection, is 
confidently assigned to the poet’s own muse. The Asylum 
Poems are most interesting of all. Wonderfully refined, 
touching, and yet simple, they indicate the sensitive, high- 
strung, gifted nature of the author. We name that to 
Jenny Lind” (p. 178), “ Early Love” (p. 216) ‘‘ The Lost 
One” (p. 228), and “‘ The Dying Child” (p. 195), as our 
favourites. Here is the last-named, with which we con- 
clude a long notice. 


‘* He could not die when trees were green, 
For he loved the time too well. 
His little hands, when flowers were seen, 
Were held for the blue bell, 
As he was carried o’er the green. 


His eyes glanced at the white-nosed bee; 
He knew those children of the Spring: 
When he was well and on the lea, 
He held one in his hands to sing, 
Which filled his heart with glee. 


. Infants, the children of the Spring! 
How can an infant die 
When butterflies are on the wing, 
Green grass, and such a sky? 
How can they die at Spring ? 


He held his hands for daisies white, 
And then for violets blue, 
And took the.a all to bed at night 
That in the green fields grew, 
As childhood’s sweet delight. 


And then he shut his little eyes, 
And flowers would notice not: 
Birds’ nests and eggs caused no surprise, 
He now no blossoms got: 
They met with plaintive sighs. 
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When winter came and blasts did sigh, 
And bare was plain, and tree, 
As he in bed for ease did lie 
His soul seemed with the free, 
He died so quietly.”—Pp. 195-6. 


And so we part with John Clare. 


Lives of the Saints. By S. Barinc-Goutp. London: 


Hodges. 

The May volume of this interesting work contains, 
amongst a great number of biographies, lives of S. James 
the Less, S. Athanasius, S. Monica, S. John of Nepomuck 
(the “‘ Martyr of the Confessional”), S. Dunstan, S. Con- 
stantine, and S. Augustine of Canterbury. We have named 
those personages concerning whom particulars and anec- 
dotes are likely to be found attractive by the general public. 
We should add, however, that the volume, though not 
awkwardly bulky, treats in a terse and graphic style of 
many less illustrious notabilities regarding whom much 
interest doubtless is felt by the ‘‘ devout” of the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Communities. This work, indeed, 
supplies a desideratum, even as concerns the general 
Reader, for it gives in a small compass a very considerable 
degree of curious and even valuable information. The 
author treats his subject con amore, he is the master of a 
fluent and vigorous pen and he contrives most successfully 
to avoid that gushing and hyper-sentimental tone which 
disfigures so many works of this class. The “ get up” of 
the volume is all that can be desired, the type is clear, the 
paper good, the binding handsome. Moreover, a frontis- 
piece is given, being apparently a reproduction of an 
ancient portrait of S. John of Nepomuc. We have already 
spoken in praise of this series, and need now only add that 
it is in no wise calculated to detract from the already high 
reputation of its author. 


- ———— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


[Seconp Norice.] 


In the Atlantic Monthly the second article on ‘Con- 
temporary Art in Europe” is one of the best on the sub- 
ject that has appeared in either Hemisphere. The 
remarks on ‘‘ Monumental Art” are especially good. It is 
interesting to hear the “ Albert Memorial,” and kindred 
works, criticised intelligently by educated Americans. 
Oliver Wendel Holmes writes under the title of “‘A poem 
served to order,” a weak imitation of the ‘ Bab Ballads ;” 
and Longfellow contributes some modern medizval doggrel 
about “ Sir Christopher,” which is amusing and agreeable. 
The continuation of ‘‘Gunnar: a Norse Romance,” is up 
to the mark, and Robert Dale Owen's “ Experience of 
Communist Life” is worth reading. 

Blackwood's Magazine has a decidedly military flavour 
on the whole, ‘* How John was Drilled,” ‘Don Carlos,” 
and “‘ My Active Subaltern,” being the subjects which give 
occasion for a good deal about the sword. There is, how- 
ever, to restore the balance, an article called “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity: Mr. John Stuart Mill,’ which 
was not written by the deceased analyst, but is an un- 
fortunate and unnecessary barking on his grave by the 
voice of one who has not even strength to dig him up, and 
Whose noise can, fortunately, no longer disturb him. 

here is a poem in blank verse called “The Sparrows of 








the Temple,” by one of those children of Tennyson’s muse 
who have learned from their mother that blank verse is the 
proper literary form in which to write chit-chat about one’s 
minor emotions or nothing in particular. There are some 
interesting reviews of important works. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is not behind any 
of the others in amusement or value. It contains a good 
deal about hymns and other matters interesting to good 
churchmen, and has an interesting article of travel by the 
Rev. J. Milner, R.N., of the “Galatea,” and much good 
fiction. 

The Contemporary begins with a few words by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer on ‘‘ The Study of Sociology,” which will 
interest all who are watching the issue of his great work 
on this subject. ‘Natural Ordination,” by the Rev. 
D'Oyly Snow, is at once earnest in tone and vivacious in 
treatment. ‘‘ English Sonnetteers” is of general as well 
as literary interest, and the remarks on ‘The Non- 
conformists and the Education Policy of the Government,” 
call attention to a side of the subject which a Liberal 
Ministry would have done well to consider. 

Fraser has more about Ireland this month, an article by 
Sir Charles Eastlake on St. Paul’s Cathedral, a Ghost Story 
analytically treated, which may be meant to defend our 
nerves against the attacks about to b: made on them in 
forthcoming Christmas numbers, an article on Central 
Asia, and others of equal interest, “‘ Mrs. Clive” furnishing 
the subject of one of the most generally entertaining. 

Macmillan’s Magazine begins with an able article on 
“The Life, Times, and Works of Petrarch,” by Miss 
Phillimore. It upholds the deserved reputation for serious 
literary work which this Magazine enjoys, and contains 
some translation from the “ Trionfo della Morte,” which 
is effective in itself, and renders the tone of Petrarch’s 
composition as fairly as may be desired in English verse. 
‘‘ The Princess of Thule” goes on, and keeps up its inte- 
rest. There are articles on ‘ Agricultural Labourers,” 
“‘ Needlework,” and “Anglican Deaconesses.”’ Perhaps 
the first of these is the most important. It is by the Rev. 
Edward Girdlestone. 

St. Paul's Magazine contains some good chapters of 
‘‘ The Memoirs of a Cynic,” and several clever articles and 
fragments, of which a serio-comic treatise on ‘ Chiro- 
mancy” would be instructive if it went further. A poem 
by Sumner on “Two Millionaires,” preaches a good 
English moral. 

We have also on our table The Day of Days, Our Own 
Fireside, Town and Country, Victoria Magazine, Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, The Antiquary, and Home Words, which 
are up to the average without containing anything remarl:- 
able. 


———-—- = - -—- 


GERMANY. 


Germany has for a long time been in the odour of infidelity. 
The storm which Strauss’ last work has raised, and the apparently 
endless opposition which it has called forth, must go a great way 
to redeem the fatherland from that, as is now evident, undeserved 
reproach. Schiller’s often quoted epigram, ‘“* When kings build, the 
hod-men are set a working” cannot be applied to the present case, 
since Strauss has rather pulled down than built up, or what he has 
built up has scarcely foundation enough, being justly considered 
very shaky, and resting only on quicksand, but when one thinks 
of his high standing in the literary world, and sees volume after 
volume issued from the press, written either to support, or to 
refute him, we cannot help being reminded of the epigram. 
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The last two volumes now lying before me—though these are 
by no means the only last ones—are “‘ Das neue Wissen und der 
neue Glaube,” by J. Frohschammer, Professor in the Munich 
University (Munich, Brockhaus), and “ Der alte und der neue 
Glaube, Reflections on B. F. Strauss’ Confession of Faith,” by J. 
B. Meyer, Professor in the Bonn University (Bonn, A. Marcus). 
The former is remarkable as emanating from a Catholic professor 
of a very liberal turn of mind, who is entirely opposed to Papacy, 
and maintains the ecclesiastical hierarchy to have made of Chris- 

- tianity the direct converse of what Christ himself intended, strove, 
and commanded it to be, and deserves high praise for its lucid 
diction, clearness of arrangement, and full though succinct, state- 
ment of all the questions involved. It is divided into four Sections, 
which, with their sub-divisions, I shall particularise, so as to give 
the reader an idea of the amplitude of the contents :—I. The Old 
Faith. The introduction to this Section treats of the general 
cause of the conflict between religion and science. The first sub- 
division contains the Origin and Development of the Dogmatic 
and Hierarchical-Ecclesiastical System in Christianity ; and the 
second, the Triumph of Modern Science over the Dogmatic and 
Hierarchical System and its untenability before Modern Culture. 
II. The New Science, treats in the first subdivision of the Me- 
chanical or Material-World System, and in the second most ably 
criticises that view of the work. III. The New Faith, consists 
of three subdivisions, treating of the Origin and Nature of Religion, 
the Possibility and the Government of a Personal God, and the 
Nature of Religious Reform and the New Faith. IV. The Chris- 
tianity of Christ, occupies itself in two subdivisions, with 1, 
Ecclesiastical Disfigurement and Peversion of Christ’s Christi- 
anity with reference to the Doctrines and the Person of Christ, 
and, 2, treats of Christ’s Christianity emancipated from Ecclesi- 
astical Christianity. 

All these topics are not only handled with great ability and 
acuteness of reasoning, but scattered up and down in these pages 
we meet with striking and original thoughts, clearly, forcibly, and 
sometimes eloquently expressed. Of these I would but instance 
what the author says (p. 22) of the necessity of religion for the 
imagination and humanity, of the weakness of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory and its want of a scientific basis, of the eternity and in- 
variability of the laws of thought, and the proof they afford of 
there being in this world something over and above the mechanical 
process, of the innate disposition of man for religion, and of 
music (p. 149) by which he felicitously illustrates his optimistic 
views of life. But, perhaps, the most original and most note; 
worthy idea in the volume is the new proof by which the author 
attempts to demonstrate the existence of God (p. 105), and which 
certainly is well worthy of earnest consideration, being decidedly 
superior to, or more convincing, than the so-called ontological or 
Anselmian proof, if not all the four ordinary ones together, pro- 
vided human reasoning could ever establish existence, or real ex- 
istence required proof. 

What kind of new faith Frohschammer proposes may be 
gathered from the headings above given—being simply a return 
to primeval or pre-ecclesiastical Christianity, i. e., to the pure, 
unadulterated teachings of Christ Himself. The present volume, 
on the whole, is well calculated to sustain, if not even to enhance, 
the high reputation of the author of “ Illustration of the Papal 
Encyclica of 8th December, 1864,” and of the “ List of Modern 
Errors,” published by the same firm. 

The second volume, J. B. Meyers, “The Old and the New 
Faith,” is like the above, a protest against Strauss’ assertions 
and conclusions, and repeats, without however having plagiarised 
them, the identical arguments we meet with in Frohschammer. 
Like him, Meyer declares religion to be an essential and integral 
element of the human soul, is opposed to hierarchical arrogance 
and disfigurement of Christianity, and sees in the religious and 
moral world-conception of the latter the root of all our modern 
culture. Like Frohschammer, too, he exposes the weakness and 
fallacy of Darwinism, at least as expounded by his adherents, 
and refuses to recognise the necessity of establishing a new 
religion or sect for the more highly cultivated. In the last 
chapter he addresses himself to Strauss’ Prologue, in which that 
author complains of the want of respect shown him by some of 
his critics, md ge | retorts upon Strauss by complaining of the 
recklessness with which he speaks in his book, of matters which, 
after all, are sacred to a good many people. He very properly 


= —_———— - — ———— —$—————— 
tells him that a man who, by scientific performances of a first. 
rate character, has gained the confidence of wide circles, ought 
to feel it as doubly, aye, trebly incumbent upon him not to abuse 
that confidence by a perfunctory scientific work. “He, above 
all others,” Meyer adds, “ought never to forget that every 
scientific labour should be, at the same time, a strictly moral 
work, and that it fails to be such if one can so easily, as in his 
book, prove that blind zeal has everywhere impaired the clear. 
ness and trustworthiness of his argumentation. The greater his 
fame as a man of science had hitherto been the greater was his 
wrong to write so careless a book on so important and vital a 
question of our time.”” From these few remarks and quotations 
it may be seen that this little volume, too, may be safely recom- 
mended to the English reader. 


And now I come to another little volume deserving the highest 
commendation. It is a translation from the Dutch of Dr. §,§. 
Coronel’s “Spinoza in the Frame of His Time,” (Basel, 
H. Richter). This spirited biography of the celebrated Dutch 
philosopher seems principally to have been written with a view 
to oppose his latest biographer, Anton v. d. Linden’s assertions 
relative to Spinoza’s character. That writer denies him warmth 
and sympathy. He says, “ The things of this world are sharply 
and clearly reflected in his clear head, but he lacks the warming 
sunbeam from above. They are imprinted on his mind with a 
feeble light, and, therefore, appear there faint, without colour 
and lustre. They are destitute of the warmth which touches our 
hearts; they want the only truth which our hearts are capable 
of participating.” ‘This judgment,” says Dr. Coronel, “ passed by 
a partial subjectivism, is in every respect contradicted by an un- 
biassed and objective study of Spinoza’s character.” And if 
Auerbach has given us the romance of Spinoza’s life, Coronel, in 
a brief but masterly sketch, describes it as it really was, and so 
vividly depicts the time he lived in, that, as Dickens says in his 
recently published letter to Mr. Forster of his “ Life of Gold- 
smith” (Tauchnitz Edition); “It lives again in as fresh and 
lively a manner, as if it were presented on an impossibly good 
stage by the very best actors, or by the real actors come out of 
their graves on purpose.” I need not add that enthusiastic 
admiration of the philosopher has dictated this beautifully 
written Dithyrambus—for such it reads like—of Benedictus 
Spinoza. The volume must also be considered a valuable con- 
tribution to the History of the Jews, and to their martyrology. 

G. von Mayden, of Berlin, is publishing a new edition of 
Moliére’s works, with German commentary, Introductions, and 
Supplementary Notes, edited by Professor Dr. Adolf Tann. I 
have before me the first two volumes, containing—I. Le Misan- 
throphe; and II. Les Femmes Savantes and Les Précieuses 
Ridicules. If it is in itself a gratifying sign of a renewed appre- 
ciation on the part of the Germans of the greatest French 
dramatist, that a new edition of his works should have been 
undertaken, it could not, at the same time, have been placed in 
better hands, and from the specimens issued, one can, without 
hesitation, affirm that the edition promises to be in every way 
equal to Delen’s edition of Shakespeare, which it is the editor's 
wish and ambition to rival. In his supplementary notes he 
avoids all esthetic critical jargon, and confines himself to simple 
matters of fact; thus he explains the names of the dramatis 
persone ; mentions the original actors; briefly reviews the deve- 
lopment of the plot; tells us who were supposed to be the 
originals of the characters represented, and explains the allusions 
contained in the comedies, and, lastly, acquaints us with the 
objections raised against them by critics. Let me remark, too, 
that the getting up of the edition is excellent, though I have de- 
tected a few more typographical errors than are noted down in 
the brief list of errata at the end. 

Herder, of Freiburg, has recently published the “ Great: 
ness of Shakespeare,” being a lecture delivered at Ludwigshust, 
by Dr. A. Hagar, chief editor of the Silesian Volkszeitung, 0 
Breslau. The author has lately become a convert to the Catholic 
church, and endeavours to prove Shakespeare a krypto-catholic, 
notwithstanding Bernay’s—one would have thought, final—rejec 
tion of that hypothesis on the part of Rio. All Hagar can bring 
forward in support of his renewed attempt, is that the characters 
in his tragedies are all guilty, and in that guilt he sees a prod! 





of Shakespeare’s Catholicism. 
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THE THEATRES. | 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr. Chatterton invariably puts his pieces upon the stage with 
such a liberal expenditure for scenery and dresses, that their 
success is, in our present state of popular feeling, a foregone 
conclusion. It is rather melancholy to think that it is imprac- 
ticable to represent Shakespeare without considerable additions 
in the shape of ‘‘ historical episodes,” pageants, ballets, proces- 
sions, and grand combats, but we suppose we shall never attain 
toa national theatre where classic drama can be represented with 
the severe simplicity of the Thé&tre Francaise. 

There is one point about Mr: Chatterton’s spectacular revivals 
which honourably distinguishes them, and that is the pains which 
are taken to ensure as far as possible good acting. There are 
certainly very few actors nowadays versed in the traditions of 
classic drama, but the majority of these are generally to be 
found at Drury Lane. The long engagement of Mr. Phelps, and 
the powerful cast with which Henry IV. was given, are cases in 
point. For the present revival the company engaged is strong at 
all points, and might be trusted with the success of a far less 
gorgeous spectacle. 

Antony and Cleopatra has never been a popular play on the 
London stage. It has been several times revived for the sake of 
the magnificent impersonation of Cleopatra which is associated 
with the name of Miss Glyn, with whom, as its heroine, the play 
has been performed at both East and West End houses. In the 
version which Mr. Halliday has prepared, and which is altered and 
“arranged” very considerably, and, we must admit, judiciously, 
though still in some portions, especially in the last act, further 
condensation is required, scenic rather than dramatic effect has 
been sought. Thus we have a stage realisation of the gorgeous 
description of Cleopatra’s galley, a grand festival in honour of 
the wedding of Antony and Octavia, and a representation of the 
Battle of Actium. For spectacular effect, we question if anything 
equal to these scenes has ever been placed upon the stage, 
and they will undoubtedly draw all London, but the lover of 
Shakespeare would far rather that the poet had been allowed to 
speak for himself. 

The acting of the piece was undoubtedly extremely good. 
Miss Wallis, the interesting pupil of Mr. Ryder, who made her 
début at the Queen’s Theatre last year in Amos Clark, is some- 
what too young for the imperious Egyptian Queen, and, with 
pardonable reserve, fails to bring out the full sensuous force of 
the part. But Miss Wallis possesses many good dramatic 
qualities, and, in her dying scene especially, acted with much 
force and expressiveness. With experience Miss Wallis will 
take a very high place. Mr. James Anderson, a veteran actor, 
versed in the traditions of the stately classical school, is a 
vigorous Antony, Mr. Ryder delivers well the speeches of 
Cnobarbus, especially the famous galley speech, and the little 
part of Eros was remarkably well acted by Mr. Howard Russell. 

Antony and Cleopatra must be regarded as one of the best pieces 
Mr. Chatterton has produced during a career of management, 
which, though marked by some errors in taste and judgment, will 
yet form a distinct era in the history of our English stage. 





The revival of Sheridan’s old comedy A Trip to Scarborough is 
likely to prove more acceptable to Mr. Nation’s patrons than 
Douglas Jerrold’s heavy Doves in a Cage. The leading idea is one 
which has since been frequently used. Lord Foppington, an old 
beau who seeks to marry a hoydenish young lady, is personated 
by his younger brother, and the real lord arriving too late is given 
into custody as an impostor. But the dialogue is in many scenes 
quite in Sheridan’s best vein. Lord Foppington himself, with 
his Strange oaths and affected mode of pronunciation, is an 
amusing character made the most of by Mr. W. H. Stephens; 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsy is another good part, done plenty of justice 
to by Mr. Yarnold. The chief heroine, Miss Hoyden, a part 
which seems almost as if written for Miss Farren, is played at 
Charing Cross by Miss Emily Pitt, who has plenty of liveliness 
andanimal spirits. The serious parts, though well drawn, attract 
less attention, but were all forcibly played. If Mr. Nation will 
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make old comedy carefully played the leading feature of his 





management, and rely upon general efficiency rather than on 
“stars,” he will probably find a sympathetic and appreciative 
audience. 

A sight to be witnessed is the performance of the so-called 
“Sara” troupe at the Alhambra. The dancing of these young 
ladies may be styled “ strictly conscientious,” for no bodily energy 
is spared either by the grave-faced Mdlle. Sara herself, or her 
impetuous assistants, who stamp on the stage with quite a terrific 
vigour, butt at the audience like young unicorns, and fling up ther 
marvellous black boots as if recklessly bent on braining them- 
selves with the acute point of a very steely foot. We should add 
that the furious whirl—rather than dance—to which we have ad- 
verted has positively nothing in it of the voluptuous, it is sheer 
hard work, of the hardest and most serious kind. Mdlle. Sara, 
such is her impetuosity, after spinning round and round like a 
tee-to-tum gone mad cannot stop herself with the last note of the 
music, but has to stamp more than once on the boards before her 
express train speed can be iinally reduced. Moreover, it is a 
pleasing sight to witness the healthy blush that, thanks to their 
wholesome exercise, mantles the cheeks of these charming young 
ladies, while the manner in which after each gyration they throw 
out their chests and draw a deep unrestrained breath is quite 
refreshing, and speaks volumes for the vigour of their constitu- 
tions. 

Mr. Strange’s new theatre is to be styled ‘‘ The National,” and 
is to be “ inaugurated” with Mr. Vandervell’s version of Orphée 
aux Enfers which was played at the Surrey Gardens. Mr. Strange 
will, we hope, meet with a more solid recompense for his national 
blessings than that other great restorer of our native drama, Mr. 
Dion Boucicault. 

The Alexandra Theatre opens on Michaelmas Day, with a new 
comic opera, entitled The Magic Pearl, the words by that almost 
forgotten writer Fitzball, the music by Mr. Thorpe Pede. No 
known singers of any great importance appear to be engaged. 

The Adelphi Theatre, is now, it is said, to be let. 

We hope that Mr. Hingston will not, in introducing Madame 
Ristori, experience the same misconception which was felt when 
the great Italian tragédienne appeared at Cheltenham, where the 
audience were disgusted by finding that the piece was in Italian 
and not English and for a long time interrupted the course of the 
play. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault has been very ill. Mrs. Boucicault has 
been carefully attending the performance of Le Gascon at M. 
Offenbach’s new theatre, and taking notes, probably with a view 
to presenting an Hiberno-American edition thereof in New York. 

At the Comédie Frangaise Racine’s Phédre has been revived for 
the début of Mdlle. Rousseil, in the part associated so long with 
the name of Rachel. The manager, however, does not seem to 
have introduced a sham fight, or even a grand baliet. 

The family of Achard have attracted some degree of attention 
in Paris. The well-known tenor has‘appeared at the Grand 
Opera as Vasco di Gama, in L’Africaine, a part for which he has 
not enough physical force, and a younger member has just ap- 
peared with remarkable success at the Gymnase. The only 
dissentient from the high value of his acquisition by the director 
of the company, was the stage-manager who found that M. 
Achard was so handsome that none of the actresses could keep 
their eyes off him, and hence some little confusion was experi- 
enced in the management of the stage. 

L’Oncle Sam, of which we gave an account some weeks back is 
to be produced on the 15th of October. 

Among the artists whom M. Strakosch has engaged for his 
Italian Opera Season at the Salle Ventadour, are the buffo 
Zucchini, who has been heard in England, and Barré the cele- 
brated baritone of the Teatro dal Verme at Milan, who enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the best artists in Italy. 

M. Ponchielli, the composer of J Promessi Sposi, has just mar- 
ried Mdile. Brambilla, the singer who created the chief soprano 
part in that work. 

—_—.————_>—- 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
Tue public support of the Bayreuth scheme does not at all 


meet with the anticipations of its promoters, and Herr Wagner 
has issued a letter to his friends and patrons inviting them to a 
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conference in the town on the 31st of October, to deliberate on 
what looks very much like a crisis in the history of the under- 
taking. 

Felicien David’s successor at Leipsic is one of his own pupils, 
an Austrian artist, M. Eusébe Dworzak de Welden, a son of the 
Austrian Consul at Patras. . 

Gounod’s Roméo et Fulictte is to be played at Madrid by M. 
Roble’s new company, including Mdme. Marie Sass and many 
well-known artistes. 

M. Gounod’s next series of concerts will, we hear, be given 
with orchestral accompaniment, and he will thus be enabled to 
introduce performances of his operas, including his latest work, 
the music to Feanne d’Arc. 

The organ for the Weigh House Chapel is being built by 
Messrs. Brindley and Forster. 

It appears from the annual report of the Stationers’ Company’s 
School, that special efforts are being made to provide for the 
training of the pupils in sight singing. Mr. Wix, one of the oldest 
members of the Court of the Company, offers prizes for this pur- 


pose. : P 
The philanthropy of the Parisian Orphéonistes seems in- 
exhaustible. Last Sunday they gave another great concert at 


the Palais de I’Industrie in aid of the soldiers wounded in the 
late war, four thousand singers taking part in the performances. 
The great feature of the concert was the Sursum Corda, written 
for the occasion by M. Samuel David, in which M. Roger, the 
famous artist, once more consented to sing in public. 

The Paris Conservatoire will re-open on Monday week. 

The members of the Tonic Sol Fa College, represented by Mr. 
Curwen, have sent a letter to the Committee of Council on 
Education expressing their satisfaction with the letter of the 
Council on the subject of Musical Examinations, recently 
reported in our columns. 

Herr Kuhe, who may, par excellence, be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of music in Brighton, gave his annual concert in that 
town on Monday evening, with a programme fairly flavoured with 
the classical. The preparations for the next Brighton Festival 
have been actively commenced, the chief choral works being 
already in rehearsal by the local society. 

Although but little is heard nowadays of the Company of 
Musicians, one of the most ancient of the civic guilds, it is, we 
believe, still in existence, its members being Mr. Collard, the 
well-known pianoforte maker, and his eldest son, Mr. George 
Wood, and Mr. William Chappell, F.S.A. At one time, the Com- 
pany possessed authority to silence incompetent artistes and pre- 
vent them from appearing in public, but that power, as some of 
our concerts unfortunately prove, has long since been taken from 
them. At the same time there are many ways in which a Com- 
pany of Musicians might now do good and useful work, and we 
should be glad to hear of a revival of the old body. 

General satisfaction seems to prevail at Paris at the prospect 
of the new season at the Théatre Italien with M. Maurice Stra- 
kosch at the head of affairs. Enterprise and capital will certainly 
not be wanting in the management, and the family relationship 
between the impresario and Mdme. Adelina Patti, in conjunction 
with an agreement which is, we believe, already made, justifies 
the hope that the diva will be one of the stars of the company. 
Amongst the other engagements are Mdlle. Belval, who will 
appear on the opening night in Don Pasquale, Mdlle. de Bellocca, 
Brignoli, Barré, Zucchini, and Fiorini. Signor Vianesi is to be 
the chef d’orchestre, with M. Roméo Accursi as his lieutenant. 
Among the earlier performances will be J] Flauto Magico, La Forza 
del Destino, L’Astuzie Femminili, of Cimarosa, Marchetti’s Ruy 
Blas, and it is possible that Aida may be heard during the season. 





cali dinneniaind 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
founded just forty-three years ago by Sir David Brewster and 
others, and now holding its annual meeting for the first time at 
Bradford, is of an essentially nomadic character. It has assembled 
thrice in only five places—Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, and Liverpool. Otherwise, it is a wanderer over the 





three kin loms. There is hope, we are glad to know, that ap 
admirable suggestion in its regard, lately thrown out by one of 
our conteiporaries, will, before long, be really acted upon— 
namely, by the publication, in the form of a handsome volume, of 
the pick of the Inaugural Addresses of its annual President. 

It is interesting to remember that, as many as thirty-one years 
ago, her Majesty the Queen made a present to the British 
Association of Kew Observatory. 

There is a curious contention at this moment for a book-title 
between two of our London publishers. Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall promise “The Pearl of the Antilles,” by Signor A, 
Gallenga. Messrs. Henry King and Co., on the other hand, 
promise ‘The Pearl of the Antilles,” by Mr. Walter Goodman, 
In the latter instance, the title is claimed as the author's by 
right—that is, by copyright. 

Catharine Mainwaring has in the press a three volume novel 
called, interrogatively, ‘‘Is it for Ever?” 

Mr. George Grove, who began his career as a Civil Engineer 
by erecting iron lighthouses (in 1841 at Jamaica, and in 1844 at 
Bermuda), and who for the last twenty years has acted so 
efficiently and energetically as the Secretary of the Crystal Palace 
Company at Sydenham, has, in the latter capacity, just sent in 
his resignation. He appears to be resolved henesiaeth to devote 
himself exclusively to the development of his career in connection 
with literature. Hitherto he has enjoyed a high reputation asa 
Biblical scholar, and of late years has been known as Editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Henceforth, he assumes his place among 
the London publishers as a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Macmillan, of London and Cambridge. 

Silverpen, otherwise Miss Meteyard, has not even yet exhausted 
her ceramic researches at Etruria—she being actually engaged 
now in preparing for publication a new volume, illustrative of the 
exquisite skill as a potter, manifested in his day, by our English 
Palissy, Wedgewood. 

The first volume of Professor Plumptre’s ‘ Bible Educator” 
has now been completed, and certainly presents a very attractive 
appearance—containing within it, as it does, more than a hundred 
elaborate contributionss 

An anonymous novel in three volumes may soon be looked for, 
entitled “‘ Too Lightly Broken.” 

Boy readers will be delighted to know that there are preparing 
for early publication three new books of adventure by Jules Verne, 
one descriptive of a Voyage to the Moon, another of a visit to the 
Fur Country, another of an Eighty Days’ Circumnavigation of 
the Globe. 

Anyone who has a sweet tooth wiil be glad to know that Jules 
Gouffé’s “‘ Royal Pastry and Confectionary Book,” translated by 
the Queen’s head pastrycook, Alphonse Gouffé, is upon the eve of 
publication. 

Professor Henry Morley’s “ First Sketch of English Literature,” 
—big book though it is—has already, in a few weeks, run into a 
second edition. 

London may even yet hope to have its boulevards like Paris. 
Trees are going to be planted along Piccadilly. Trees are grow- 
ing up from saplings along the Embankment. Who knows—the 
time may actually come, at length, when the original idea of bor- 
dering the whole length of Waterloo Place, the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, and Portland Place, may be carried out, thus connecting, 
by — double line of branches, St. James’ Park and Regent's 

ark. 

Foley’s statue of the Prince Consort, so long preparing for the 
central pedestal of the Albert Memorial, is, at length, all but 
finished. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s new work is, in its theme, at least, of 
wholesomer character than one of her last productions 0 
deplorable memory—tie forthcoming volume being entitled, 
“*Woman in Sacred History.” 

The popular Reader, Mr. Bellew, has again set forth upon 4 
professional tour through Canada and the United States. 

Another historical edifice is doomed in the City of London, t 
wit, the old church of Allhallows, in Bread Street, in which was 
baptized, on the 2oth December, 1608, the author of Paradise Lost, 
John, the son of John Milton, scrivener. 

A book about Birmingham will appear some time in October, 
giving a full record of its development during the last thirty 
years, or thereabouts. 
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THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 


Author of “ The Origin and Development of Religious Belief,” Compiler of ‘‘ The Golden Gate,” Editor of ‘‘ The Sacristy,” &c. The work will 


be complete in Twe 


Quarterly, Price 7s. each, or to Yearly Subscribers of One Guinea for the Four Vols. 


12s. each vol. ; ~ 

Vol. I., for January, Second Edition. 

Vol. II., for February, Second Edition. 

This completes the 
| 


Vol. V., for May, Now Ready. 


“ Mr. Baring-Gould has done his work eaheestnly, and on the whole impartially, if | 
we judge from his own stand point, and considering the cheapness of the volumes there 
is no reason every clergyman should not have them in his library."—Standard. 


“ On the whole, we should say that Alban Butler aimed chiefly at edification, while | 
the present author—not leaving this out of sight—aims likewise at information and 
entertainment, and if the ensuing volumes resemble the first, he will have given us a 
book to be very grateful for.—Guardian. 

“ There is real life and colour in the biographies, as well as what to many persons 
will be of some consequence, full reference to authorities, and full information as to 
those incidents in their history which have been represented in painting or sculpture, | 
or which have led to the conventional symbols appropriated to them. It is a book | 
with which every ecclesiastical library ought to be supplied.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“ The spirit in which it is written cannot be better described than in the author's | 
own words. In his preface he says, ‘It would have been unseemly to have carried 

rejudice, impertinent to have obtruded sectarianism into a work like this. I have | 
called to tread holy ground, and kneel in the midst of the great paeetey of the | 
blessed; and the only fitting attitude of the mind for such a place and such society is | 
reverence.’ This intention has been fully carried out.”—Dublin Review. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is lighter, perhaps wen! pervert he is less severe in rejecting | 
ancient Acts, and thus he gives us some beautiful stories of the Saints which Alban 
Butler would have omitted.”—The Month. 


“ It is a glorious collection, and the manner of telling the Legends is delightful.”— 
Monthly Packet. 
“ Mr. Baring-Gould’s Lives of these blessed persons are models of easy, clear and 


ve Volumes, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, each containing one month of the Calendar, which will be issued 


May also be had in half red morocco, Roxburgh style, 


Vol. III., for March, Second Edition. 
Vol. IV., for April, Second Edition. 


First Year’s Issue. 
Vol. VI., for June, In the Press. 


picturesque narrative, and is one that promises to-be second in interest and impor- 
tance to few that the Catholic revival has brought forth."—ChAurch Times. 

“St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Benedict, and the Martyrs of Carthage render this Vol, 
(March) the richest in interest and beauty that the Series has yet afforded, and the 
convenience of such a Calendar of Minor Constellations is very great.”—Guardian. 





“ He tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ must be pronounced a decided success.”—Spectator. 

“ The March Vol., like the preceding ones, fully carries out the original intention of 
the author. In its own line a compendium of valuable information, beautifully, simply, 
and reverentially written, this edition of the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ cannot fail to be 
ae ey of immense good, and we wish it the widest possible circulation.”—Dublix 

eview (Second Notice). 

“ This | be pronounced without affectation a beautiful, and what is better, an 
hones‘ly performed work. We are charmed with its Catholicity of tone, its 
deep, and broad reading, its charity even towards those who spilled the blood of God's 
saints in the cruel persecutions which at various times afflicted the Church. The 
sketch of S. John Crysostom is a piece of marvellous condensation of the events of 


| that great confessor’s life,and a most vivid appreciation of the ecclesiastical exigencies 


of his position.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“It seems to us it would have been impossible to have succeeded better than the 
author has done in the compression, without any loss of freshness and reality, of the 
folio pages of the Bollandists. They are given in simple, graphic, and graceful Eng- 
lish.”"—-Catholic Magazine. 

“ The lives are given very fully, and the legends are beautifully told, in language far 
more attractive than that of painstaking, matter-of-fact Alban Butler.”—Tablet, 





JOHN HODGES, 46, BEDFORD 


STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








M &...H O W A R D, 


Begs to inform his Patients and Friends 


his Lease of 52, Fleet-street, where he 
practised for over Forty Years, he has re- 


Notice.—New Novel by WiLt1aM Harrison AINSWORTH. 


SURGEON DENTIST, ‘THE GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel. 
that consequent upon the Expiration of wood," "The Tower af Lenton? = The lees Done _ St. Paul's,” “ Rook- 


Tinsley Brothers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


OHN GOSNELL AND 

Co.'s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE. 

ohn Gosnell and Co.'s Pur: Toilet and 

Yursery Powder. To be had everywhere, 

and of the Manufacturers, Angei-passage, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


By WIL- 





moved to 18, Giltspur-street, near the 

Holborn Viaduct, where he wili continue 

— on the same open © od that Now 
ave hitherto given so much satisfaction. ’ 

At home from Ten till Five. Consulta- ‘THE EARL Ss PROMISE. 

tion Free. 
18, Giltspur-street, Newgate-street. Subur 


AMERICAN PICK ME 

UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever 

Are ggg nee! aor SUS- News 
» no gentleman should be 

without them. AMERICAN MILK OF THE SQUIRE’S GRAN 

CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier 

of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- | Daughter,” “ Church and Wife,” &c. 

FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and 

Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 


FOR DESTROYING 

















1s. glass jars. 
Sold by all Chemists. Works—Henry- 
street, Limehouse, London. Wholesale 


Notice.—Mrs. J. H. Rippeti’s New Novel. 
ready, at every Library, in 3 vols., 


ey Rippett. Author of Too Much Alone,” “George Geith,” “ City and 
»" “ The Race for Wealth,” “ A Life's Assize,’ “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” &c. 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Notice.—R. St. Joun Corpet’s New Novel. 
cady, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


SON: A Tale of a Strong 


Man's Weakness. By Rosert St. Joun Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 


Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 
eee ~ + by the ny J fod “ Coming Home to Roost.” 
ow ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
RATS, COCKROACHES, &c., Use y 
STEINER'S VERMIN PASTE, 6d. and | HE OLD CROSS QUARRY. 
; Geratp Grant, Author of “ Coming Home to Roost.” 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


cam punsinenencennnsiidheiiinall = 
| pEAT H of Baron LIE- 
BIG.—Respectful notice is given 
by Liebig's Extract of Meat Company 
(Limited), that the guarantee certificate 
of genuineness of quality, signed hitherto 
by Baron Liebig and Professor Max von 
Pettenkofer, will in future, in accordance 
with Baron Liebig’s own directions, 
made many years ago, be signed by his 
| colleague Professor Max von Petten- 
kofer, the eminent chymist, and by Her- 
mann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, 
who has been acting as his special as- 
sistant in the analysis of the Company's 
extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well-known standard quality of Liebig 
Company's Extract of Meat will continue 
absolutely unaltered. 


A New Novel. By | — 


A New Novel. By Mrs. 


— 


7EATING’S PERSIAN 
‘\ INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
ern P -——— | DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, 





and Export Agent.—W. Epwarps, 38, 
Old Change. , . 


RIMMEL’S TOILET 
4 VINEGAR, Delightfully refresh- 
ing and highly beneficial in warm weather, 





Musics. — Twowas aay y New Novel. 
ow ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. Bythe Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 
powder, which is quite harmless to do- 
mestic animals. Sold in packets, 15. ; 0s 
2s. 6d. each (free by post 14 and 32 stamps), 
by Thos. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and all Chemists. 





1s. and 2s. 6d. Rimmel’s Lime Juice and 
Glycerine, the best preparation for the 
hair, specially recommended after sea 
bathing; 1s. 


street ; 24, Cornhill, London ; and 76 
King's-road, Brighton. 


TANN’S RELIANCE 
* PIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 








20 per cent. Reliance and Four Le 
Locks ; Cash and Deed Boxes, 11, T- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 


is adapted). By Georce RALPH WALKER. 





be ster New Sporting Novel, by the Author of “ The O. V. H.” 
jow ready, at every Library, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, illustrated 
. and 2s. 6d. RIMMEL, * ty eee 
Perfumer, 96, STRAND: 128, Regent. A HUNT CUP;; or, Loyalty Before All. A Novellette. 
By Wat Braprorp, Author of ““O. V. H,” “ Ensemble,” &c. 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Notice.—G. R. WaLker's New Volume. 

: I 1 Now ready, at every Library, in 1 vol 

entirely by Steam Machinery. This _ 4 rn ‘i i 

method of construction teeees the cost COMING HOME > OF, Sithors to Grind: a Fireside 
Story (from which the Piey, pootaced at the Globe Theatre, London, July 5, 1873, 


Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


BRAGG S PURE CHAR- 
COAL BISCUITS.—A nutritious, 
pleasant, and healthful diet, producing 
positive relief to thousands. Medic 
testimony to this effect. Absorbing all 
impure gases in the stomach and bowels, 
they afford speedy relief in cases of acidity, 
bile, indigestion, dyspepsia, foul breath, 
&c., and effectually eradicate worms. In 
tins, 1s.; 2s.; 4s.; and 8s. each, by all 
chemists. and by J. L. Bragg, Sole Maker, 
14, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square— 
Bragg’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal. In 
bottles, 2s., 48., and 6s. each. 
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